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ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


She was not young, not beautiful, yet 
was something in the village school- 
istress, which was better than youth and 
uty, something which made us all love 
dearly, and look upon her as children 
upon an elder sister, whom they re- 
and love. Miss Blake was poor also, 
tis, she had nething to depend upon 
t her own exertions, and her little school 
all she had to support her. She had 
means of purchasing the affection of her 
olars by gifts, excepting, perchance, the 


it of a violet or anemore, which she had 


ucked on her way to school, and numbers 
which they might have gathered in the 
s, had they chosen to look for them. 
il I doubt whether Miss Blake would 
ve appeared any more lovely in our 
yes, had she possessed riches, youth and 
uty. For the truth was, she had a 
which was worth more than all these 
bined. She /Joved us; and this was 
esecret of her wonderful influence over 
ath one of her scholars; this was the rea- 
she appeared so lovely in our eyes. 
The teacher who had preceded our “ dear 
iss Blake,” (this was the name by which 
called her,) was of a very different char- 
ter, and all our feelings towards her 
those of fear, not affection. Miss 
el was a stern, proud woman, and 
emed to look upon a little child with 
clings of perfect contempt. Perhaps we 
id her injustice, and she did not really 
l what her manner expressed, but her 
kand tone seemed to say tous, “* you 
t little things! how I pity you! how 
horant you are, and how foolish! You 
{never learn anything, and it isa degra- 
tim for me to teach you.” With such 
teacher, it can easily be imagined, that 
¢did not learn very rapidly, and the lit- 
desire we had for improvement, was 
lienched by Miss Russel’s indifference. 
How different was it when Miss Blake 
‘charge of the school ! 
little Annie Lee, who had scarcely ever 
¢nknown to say more than “‘ Yes, ma’am,” 
4“ No, ma’am,” when Miss Russel spoke 
her, poor little timid Annie, seemed 
ddenly to acquire a new life, and when 
‘8 Blake spoke to her in gentle tones, 
* sweet child was so happy, that her 
te eyes, which had so often filled with 
ts, shone with the light of joy and love. 
‘it was a beautiful thing to see how 
tle’s mind unfolded, like the petals of 
Ower, under the warm influence of her 
acher’s smile. She was no longer the 
Ittle dunce,’ as Miss Russel had once 
ed her, not thinking that it was her 
"Rseverity which had dwarfed the child’s 


% nd. She studied at first to please her 


cher, and felt rewarded when Miss 
ake said, “Well done, Annie ;” but 
wards she studied, because she loved 
and it was not long before she equalled 
* best scholars in her recitations. 





Sometimes of a Saturday after- 
noon, our teacher would propose to 
us, a walk in the woods, to gather 
wild flowers. At other times she 
would choose a walk by the river 
side, and then, in some beautiful 
spot, where the willow trees formed 
a natural bower, and the murmur 
of the river played a musical ac- 
companiment, we would cluster 
around her and listen to a song or 
a story. Such was our teacher’s 
method of instilling into our hearts 
the love of God’s glorious works, 
and the hills, the woods, the fields 
and flowers, were all called to 
her assistance. Was it strange that 
these lessons sunk deeper into the hearts 
of her scholars than any which they had 
before learned? Is it strange that to this 
day, her teachings are remembered and 
treasured, as a precious legacy, by all who 
heard them? : 

There was one thing that puzzled us, 
and about which our youthful heads, at 
least some of the elder ones among them, 
were often wondering and guessing, as 
school girls will. This was why Miss 
Blake had never married. We were well 
contented that it should be so, but still we 
could not see why she, who was so very 
lovely and loveable, had always lived a 
single life. We would not suffer any one 
to call our beloved teacher an “ old maid,” 
but still it was an undoubted fact, that she 
belonged to that class, according to the 
common acceptation of the term. Ifa lit- 
tle womanly wisdom could have existed 
in a school girl’s head, we might have 
thought of the simple explanation, that 
those who loved her were not such as she 
could love, and that she had never met 
with one who could satisfy such a heart as 
hers. But this did not occur to us, and 
one day we resolved to solve the mystery 
by plainly asking our teacher, on our next 
walk, the important question. 

It was a lovely Saturday afternoon, when 
a party of school girls and their teacher, 
were slowly winding the way along -the 
bank of the graceful Housatonic. The sun 
was just sufficiently clouded to throw a 
softened light on the hills, and at times, 
the clouds would separate, and the varying 
light and shade would throw an additional 
beauty over the scene. But this afternoon 
we were thinking less of the beauties of 
nature, than of character, less of the hills 
and the river than of our teacher. 

For some time we walked in silence, 
enjoying the sweet breath of the new- 
mown hay, and thinking how we should 
introduce the subject which so much inter- 
ested us. We soon came to our favorite 
resort among the willow trees, and here 
our teacher proposed that we should take 
our usual seats upon the tree trunks, and 
listen to the ** bird and river music,” and 
enjoy the refreshing shade; and then she 
said she had “‘something to tell us, which 
would surprise us very much.” 

“* What can it be?” was whispered from 
one to another, and our curiosity made us 
quite forget that we too had something 
which we wished to say. All questions 
were forgotten in the thought that Miss 
Blake had some astounding secret, which 
she was about to communicate to us. As 
usual, Annie Iee had nestled close to her 
teacher’s side, and held one of her hands 
clasped in both her own. Nothing was 
heard, save the murmuring of the waters, 
and the gentle rustling of the leaves, as 
our teacher thus addressed us : 

“IT have long been waiting, my dear 
girls, for an opportunity of talking with 





you on a subject, which will, I fear, give 
you some pain. You know very well, how 
much I love you, and how much pleasure 
I have taken in teaching you, and watching 
your improvement. You are all very dear 
to me, and I shall always think of these 
hours spent with you as among the hap- 
piest of my life. And now that I must 
leave you for other cares, you will still 
lové me, and remember what I have said.” 

“Teave us, Miss Blake?” we all ex- 
claimed. ‘* Why must you leave us?” but 
we could say no more, for the thought it- 
self was sufficient to force tears in our eyes, 
and choke our voices. 

“Yes, my dear girls, at the end of this 
term I must leave my school to another 
teacher.” Here Annie buried her head in 
Miss Blake’s lap, and the poor child’s sobs 
broke forth unrestrained. The rest of us 
could only sit in sorrowful silence, while 
the tears in our teacher’s eye, showed that 
she too was affected, but in a voice which 
strove to be cheerful, she continued : 

“Now, my children, you must not look 
so downcast, for if you do, I shall be oblig- 
ed to weep with you, and then you will not 
hear the most surprising part of my story. 
So cheer up, and prepare to laugh heartily 
when I tell you that I am going to be 
married. Do not interrupt me,” she con- 
tinued, smiling, ‘‘ And you shall hear the 
whale. Yes, I am going to be married, 
and you must all come to my wedding, 
for your teacher is to be the wife of your 
dear minister, whom you love so much.” 

** What, Mr. Williams! our Mr. Wil- 
liams >” we exclaimed. 

**Yes, yours and mine, for I cannot let 
you appropriate him all to yourself. Oh 
now you look brighter than you did! and 
you must all ‘love me, and respect me very 
much, for I shall be your minister’s wife,and 
so you will not lose me after all.” 

Our tears were now replaced by smiles, 
and we walked home scarcely knowing 
whether to be most glad or sorry. We 
looked into Miss Blake’s eyes, and saw so 
beautiful an expression of happiness there, 
that our grief at the idea of losing our 
teacher, gave place to joy, when we thought 
of her happiness, and remembered that she 
was to have our beloved minister for her 
husband. It was difficult to determine 
which was the most beloved, Mr. Wil- 
liams, who we had always considered 
nearly perfect, or Miss Blake, in whom we 
had never discovered a fault. The matter 
was decided, however by Annie Lee, who 
said, ‘they were each just good enough 
for each other, and too good for any body 
else in the world.” 

You may well imagine how amused our 
teacher was, when she heard of the ques- 
tion we had resolved to ask her, and we all 
concluded that she had answered it in the 
best possible manner. Nor was our dear 
Miss Blake less beloved and useful, as a 
minister’s wife, than when she gained 
our hearts as the humble village school- 
teacher. M. W. D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ISABELLA OF FRANCE, 
Queen of Edward Second. 
BORN 1295. 

Since the days of Elfrida, the fair and 
false wife of Edgar, no queen of England 
has left so dark a stain on the page of his- 
tory, as Isabella, consort of Edward Se- 
cond. She was the daughter of Philip le 
Bel, and of Jane, queen of Navarre. Isa- 





bella was born in 1295, and ‘‘ was but four 
years old, when her name was included in 
the two-fold matrimonial treaty which 
Geoffrey de Joinville, as the envoy of Ed- 
ward Ist, negotiated between that monarch 
and the princess Marguerite, sister of the 
King of France, and the Prince of Wales, 
with the Princess Isabella his daughter.” 

The little lady Isabella, received the 
troth of her future lord from the hand of 
Pere Gill, the arch-bishop of Narboone. 
The young princess signified her assent to 
the marriage, by putting her hands in that 
of Pere Gill, on condition that all the arti- 
cles of the treaty were, fulfilled. She was 
then only nine years of age. 

Edward Ist, had charged his son “on 
his blessing,” a few moments before he 
died, to complete this engagement, with 
Isabella. 

Such was the haste of Edward Second, 
to comply with a command which was in 
accordance with his own inclinations, “ that 
before the obsequics -of his father were 
performed, he dispatched the bishops of 
Durham and Norwich, with the earls of 
Lincoln and Pembroke, to the Court of 
France, to appoint a day for the solemniza- 
tion of the nuptials.” Isabella was at this 
time but thirteen years of age, fherefore 
therefore there was but little need of such 
unreasonable haste on the part of Edward. 

Great preparations. were made for the 
reception of the young and beautiful queen. 
Early on Monday morning, Jan. 22nd, 
1308, Edward sailed in the royal ship Mar- 
garet of Westminster, accompanied by his 
mother-in-law, to meet his bride. He 
landed at Boulogne, where Isabella had 
already arrived with her parents. The 
next day, the nuptials of Isabella and her 
royal bridegroom, were celebrated in the 
Cathedral church of Boulogne, with great 
magnificence. Four sovereigns and as 
many queens, graced this bridal with their 
presence. 

The beauty of the royal pair whose nup- 
tials were celebrated, excited the greatest 
admiration; for the bridegroom was con- 
sidered the handsomest prince in Europe, 
and the charms of the bride had already 
obtained for her the name of Isabella the 
Fair. ‘The coronation of Edward and Isa- 
bella took place on Sunday, February 25, 
1808, just one month after their nuptials. 
So great was the concourse of spectators at 
this ceremony, that many serious accidents 
took place, so desirous were the people to 
obtain a view of the beautiful young 
queen. One knight, Sir John Bakewell, 
was trodden to death. Edward’s treat- 
ment of his favorite, Gavesin, who was the 


Adonis of the English Court, aroused the - 


jealousy of Isabella’s relations, to whom 
she made bitter complaints, as the king 
had bestowed upon this man, many of the 
valuable presents of jewelry which had 
been a part of her dowry. ‘* The queen, 
her uncle, the earl of Lancaster, and all the 
baronage of England, made common cause 
against Gavesin; and Edward, not daring 
to oppose so powerful a combination, dis- 
missed his favorite to Guiene.” At part- 
ing, however, he lavished upon him, va- 
rious tokens of regard which had at sun- 
ery times been bestowed upon himself by 
his young. and lovely consort. Such pro- 
ceedings would be sure to create feelings 
of resentment, in the bosom of a high-spir- 
ited girl of fifteen. Isabella possessed a 
temper which would not bear wrongs in si- 
lence, and she angrily remonstrated. with 
Gavesin, who so far forgot himself as to 
reply in a contemptuous manner. Isabella 
informed Edward of the insolence of his 
favorite, but the king treated her compiaint 
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as a matter of little consequence. To be 
viewed as a petulant child by her husband, 
suited not the imperious temper of Isabel- 
la, who at once wrote a letter to her father, 
in which she called herself ‘* the most mis- 
erable of wives,” and accuses Edward of 
coldness, and neglect. This was never 
forgotten by Philip le Bel, and although 
he professed the warmest friendship for his 
son-in-law, who consulted him in his trou- 
bles upon all occasions, yet Philip was at 
that very time, the secret egitator, by 
whom the rebel peers of Edward were in- 
cited to disturb his dreams of pleasure. 
Gavison was soon after brought to a mock 
trial, and beheaded by the malcontent bar- 
ons, with the Earl of Leicester at their 
head, during the absence of Edward, to 
whom the news of the death of his favor- 
ite occasioned extreme regret. 

Edward Third, the most renowned of 
England's monarchs, was born on the 13th 
of November: in the year 1312, when Is- 
abella was 18 years of age. This event 
caused great joy to Edward and his sub- 
jects, and increased the influence of Isa- 
bella over her royal husband, “ and at this 
period, her conduct was all that was pru- 
dent, amiable and feminine.” It was 
through her mediation that a reconcilia- 
tion was at length effected between king 
Edward and his barons, and tranquility 
restored to the perturbed realm. EsTELLE. 

(T'o be Continued.) 
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JULIA AND THE FLOWERS. 


‘Oh, mother, look at those fine hya- 
cinths,” said little Julia, one morning in 
the summer, as she was busy at work in 
her own little garden; “‘ some of them are 
pink, some blue, and some purple; they 
are all pretty. I do not know which I 
like best. And how sweet they smell! 
But what is the matter? Is that garden- 
er going to bury them all in the ground? 
May I save one—that pretty pink hyacinth, 
mother? The others are beginning to 
droop, but this is not at all faded, only 
there is a little dirt on it; let me shake it 
off.” Julia took up the flower, but she 
could not get rid of the mould which clung 
to it; she shook it again, and all the bells 
of the hyacinth fell off, so that only the 
green stalk was left in her hand. ‘ Well, 
Ihave done with this,” she said ; ** but here 
is a blue one, quite fresh.” 

“Turn it round, and look at the other 
side, my dear,” said her mother. 

“ Yes, that side is a little faded, it is 
true; but it will look pretty in a nosegay 
with cther flowers in a glass. Why must 
they be buried, mother ?” 

“The gardener says that it is needful to 
strengthen the roots; and he knows more 
than you or I do about such matters.” 

‘But who cares for the roots compared 
with such pretty flowers ?” 

“You know, Julia, that flowers will 
not grow without their roots.” 

Julia. Are not the roots strong enough 
already, as they have had flowers? 

Mother. They will bear better flow- 
ers next year, if they are taken care of 
now. If we neglect them at this time, we 
shall have no hyacinths next spring. 

J. Next spring! O, mother, that is a 
long time to think of—almost a year. 

M. It seems a long time for a little girl 
like you to look forward to. But I hope 
in time you will be better able to exercise 
patience, and a year is not really a very 
long time; for Moses says, in Psa. xc., 
* we spend our years as a tale that is told.’ 
Now, Julia, you may have six flowers or 
six roots for yourself; I give you the 
choice. 

The gardener put six hyacinths in a row 
before Julia, and she stood considering and 
looking up to her mother for advice. 

**Do not look at me,’ said her mother; 
**you may choose for yourself. You will 
snot always have me at hand to tell you 
what to do.” 

“Well, then, mother, if you please, 
may I have the roots? and will you give 
me some earth to plant them with?” 

M. Certainly, my dear, and I think you 
will be glad of your choice. 

J. How soon should [I plant them, 
mother, may I to-morrow? 

M. No, my dear, not till next spring; 
jeave them here with the gardener, he will 
take care of them for the present. 


strange that those ugly roots should have 
such fine flowers? Can you tell me how 
it is? 

M. No, my dear Julia; it is one of 
those wonderful works of God which the 
wisest men on earth cannot fully under- 
Stand. But last week, if you remember, 
we were talking on a still more astonish- 
ing subject—the resurrection of our own 
bodies. 

J. I-recollect, mother, it was when we 
were reading 1 Cor. xy.; but it seemed 
very hard, and Ido not remember much 
about it. Will you be so kind ap to: tell 
me again ? 

M. You know that when a seed of corn, 
or any other plant is sown in the ground, 
it seems dead and good for nothing ; but 
soon after, it springs up, and puts forth 
leaves and buds. Is that true? 

J. Yes, mother, I know it is; for I 
have seen it myself; and besides you nev- 
er tell me anything that is not true. 

M. Now, then, listen. When our 
bodies are laid in their graves, they decay 
and turn to dust, as the seed seems to do. 
J. Yes, mother, I know that; but it is 
very sad to think of death. 

M. Our bodies will remain in the earth 
until the resurrection, when the Lord will 
come in the clouds of heaven. ‘For the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal oF ,put 
on immortality.’ Then, my child, the 
body will revive, the dead will hear the 
voice of the Lord and live. You wonder, 
Julia to see those bright colored flowers 
spring out of the earth! but oh, think 
what it will be when the bodies, which in 
this life are subject to so many sorrows, 
and infirmities, and sicknesses, will be 
changed to glorious bodies, far brighter and 
more beautiful than any flowers on earth, 
for they will be arrayed in the all-perfect 
righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Then death will be swallowed up in vic- 
tory, and believers shall be forever with 
their Lord. 1 Cor. xv. 583—57; 1 Thess. 
iv. 17. ' 

J. Oh, mother, those who are forever 
with the Lord will be happy; but the 
thought of death always seems very sad to 
me. To leave all our dear friends, and 
lie in the cold grave, and turn to dust, and 
be food for worms—lI cannot bear to think 
of it. But I am very foolish, I know; for 
many children die who are younger than I ; 
and I ought to remember that I may die, 
too; should Inot, mother? As the hymn 
says :— 

Since I am not too young to die, 

I would at once to Jesus fly ; 

His precious blood for sinners spilt, 

Can wash away their foulest guilt. 

I would this word of truth believe, 

That little children he’ll receive, 

Their feeble prayer will not disdain, 

Nor shall they seek his face in vain. 

On this dear Friend may I rely ; 

Then should I soon be call’d to die, 

I need not fear, for death would be 

A welcome messenger tome. _, x 


M. My dear child, we are all too apt 
to forget that we must die; but if we 
thought oftener of death, we should be less 
afraid of it, because the Bible shows us that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has overcome death, 
and opened to us the gates of everlasting 
life. He will be with those who trust in 
him, even to the end, and they can say 
with David, ‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staffthey comfort me.’ Psa. xxiii. 
4. True Christians need not be uneasy 
because their bodies will remain in the 
earth for a few short years, while their 
souls are happy in the presence of God, 
and with that dear Saviour, who is better 
to them than any earthly friend; who has 
done for them what no earthly friend could 
do; who died in their stead to save them 
from everlasting punishment. ll this 
we must believe, Julia, though we may not 
fully understand it; and why should we 
believe it? 

J. Because God has said it, and what 
he says must be true;—but there is my 
father coming. May I go and tell him 
about my hyacinths ?—-Child’s Companion. 





A Sotemn Tuovent.—Reader, you 
may die any moment, and you are as near 
to heaven, or hell, as you are to death.— 
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until Friday. Surely I might make some- 
thing in that time.” 

** Do you think, then,” said her mother, 
“that you can repay grandmamma for all 
her kindnesses ?” 

“Ono,” said Ellen; “not repay. How 
could a little girl like me repay anybody ? 
But I should like to do something that 
would please grandmamma, just to show 
her that I am grateful, and love her dearly, 
and would do more if I could.” 

** Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Lacy, “ that 
isa very proper feeling, and I shall be | 
glad to give you all the help I can.” 

“ O, thank you, dear mamma ; now I am 
sure we shall think of something very soon! 
A needle-book, perhaps. I made a very 
pretty needle;book for cousin Jane, you 
know.” 

“You did, my love; but grandmama’s 
sight is failing, and a needle-book would 
be of little use to her. A case for her 
glasses would be better, I think.” 

“OQ, yes, much better! I have a strip 
of black satin, and some card-board, which 
will do very nicely.” 

“Or, what do you think ofa knitting 
sheath? or a marker for her Bible, on 
which you might work your name, or some 
short text ?” 

‘“‘A marker! a marker! if you please, 
mamma: nothing can be better than that. 
And I will work upon it those three words 
which grandmamma so often repeats, 
* Looking unto Jesus.’ Dear grandmam- 
ma! I hope she will be pleased with her 
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Morality. 


BOYS, LITTLE BOYS! 


Stop, stop, not ‘so fast. What are yi 
doing? What! rob a poor widow of he 
fruits in open day? What do you mea! 
How does itlook? Are you not ashamed! doors. 
You have no more right in her orchard tha 
you have in her garden or smoke-houe 
Why not as soon steal her cabbage, beet 
onions, potatoes? Why not go to her cy 
board, and take her cakes, pies, and pud 
dings? What's the difference? Botha VIS 
stealing. What says the eighth commani 
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have chosen to work upon the marker may 
be written upon your heart. ‘ Looking 
unto Jesus’ will lead you to feel sorry on 
account of your sins, and to pray for par- 
don through his blood, which was shed for 
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which is the gift of the Holy Spirit, that | goon at home—educate Trmnes, & in cata tome, b 
you may become like your Saviour, who S rest, tel 


—train them to habits of honesty andi 


was holy and free from sin: ‘ Looking un- dustry. These petty thefts and depredsm 28 00 


to Jesus’ will make you happy while you | ,. p . also sta 
live, and take your soul to heaven when an ptr Hag ‘rt a > vam take, a) 
you die. .,_ +, | the penitentiary, the halter. how he 

The marker was begun; but while it eep them at work. Train them tobe plied, « 
was in hand, Ellen took care to keep it esty and industry ; every moment shot las ever 
out of grandmamma’s sight, because she | },, occupied in something useful : each pl 
wished it to be asurprise. And a surprise ‘Satan finds sechief till hasten | 
it was indeed on the Friday morning, For ‘dle se a iy — insome 
when grandmamma, sitting down, as usual, ping, x 


We care not what the occupation is, # 
to read a few chapters after breakfast, found | . : . _ speed, ¢ 
the new marker in her Bible, nicely work- it be honest; setting type, folding boi 5, mot 


. . . . or papers, making coats, baskets, broom 
ed with pink silk, and set on a ribbon of trimming hate, cape, bonneta, binding sh He a 














the same color. ; " : three ds 

“‘ Why, whose busy fingers have been sh ae , othe 2 brushing up iy ‘tell 1 
here?” said the good old lady, taking off bl: Ae ws dni ir t scrubbing “dl va et tri 
her glasses, and looking round. Then, 1 ens ‘1 a ny better than a lie Me: 
seeing Ellen’s smiles and blushes, she ™ unging, “chile and thieving. e learned 
called her to her side, and kissing her, said, on your children at work, —_ his gray 
“Thank you, my dear little girl; forI | °USY> rest assured the devil w Rule The; 
see that is you who have made me this [Golden Rub. ey ¥ 
pretty present. I shall keep it for your though 
sake, and it will often bring you to my Religion. at theis 
mind when we are parted by many long Warm, 
miles. May both you and I, my little El- glad vy 
len, have lt to look unto ie to save A PARABLE. Place o 
our guilty souls; and then, if we never A certain man built a house with gM to rest 


care. He contrived the whole plan of M§ they 
He selected choice materials for it from" carriag 
own lands, and directed every movem™ A h; 


see each other again in this world, we shall 
meet before the throne of God, and join in 
singing the song of praise and glory to the 


Lamb.” in the building of it. He prepared "4 a8 the 

Young reader! does it ever come into | be a pleasant dwelling place for him] fields, ; 
your mind to try if you cannot do some- | He put it in the care of a keeper, and from b 
thing in return for the kindness you re- | him to have it always in readiness, ¥” dog Ca 


ceive? Are you a child at home, with | he should come to reside there. But % vigor. 








J. Thank you, dear mother. Is it not 


(Rev. J. A. James, 





tender parents, who provide for all your | and by, when he came, the keeper W'— and al 
wants, and keep you from every thing | not let him into the house. He was &% ter, fo 
which might do you harm? Do yau | gaged with some merry company, and % up city 
make all the return that is in your power, | not want to see him. He was evet ["— grand; 
by doing as you are bid, by minding what | voked at him for coming there, and8§ But th 
your parents say to you in little things, as | him a kick, and told him to be gone. & resum« 
well as in greater matters; and by trying | another time, when he came, the keel new 
to do all the acts of service that you can? | had got some cattle, horses and shee?’ ances 
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hem foo the house, and though the Master called 
May dqesnestly and long,he would pay no attention 
, propesto him, but busied himself with his beasts. 
ra while he came again, and found the 
f teach§keeper filling a bag with stones, which 
r minfije thought very precious. He stepped in- 
On yousto the house before the keeper observed 
lessons im ; but as soon as he saw him, he seiz- 
aproves#ed a club, and with blows and kicks, drove 
t to seghim out of doors. 

odness EXPLANATION. 

e, thal The man who built the house is God. 





































il. Bthe house, my irreligious reader, is your- 
a eat The builder’s coming and —a ie 
© Ole engaged with company, is ’s 
healt al by his Word and Spirit, to call you 
ne thal i receive him as your Lord, when you are 
oc d in youthful pleasures, and you 
18 full ive the thoughts of religion from your 
- Sai pind. You then bid God be gone, with 











insult, not less than one man gives anoth- 
| Chang ¢, when he kicks him. 

m fit ff "The builder’s coming and finding the 
keeper with cattle, horses and sheep in the 
house, is God’s calling you to seek salva- 
tion when your soul is full of thoughts 
shout your farm, and stock, or other prop- 
aty; and you give the place that should 
we open for him to them. 

His coming and finding him filling a bag 
with stones, is God’s calling your atten- 
tion to religion when you are engaged in 
money getting, and you resist your convic- 
tions, quarrel with religious truth or pro- 
fessors, and thus drive away your serious- 
yess. Your driving away serious thoughts 
isyour resisting and grieving away God. 
To drive them away by turning your at- 
tation to your business, or finding fault 
with other people, or disbelieving his Word 
isto treat him no better than you would 
treat your neighbor, if, with club-blows 
and kicks, you should drive him out of 
Wa doors. Consider how you treat God. 
[Puritan Recorder. 

















































































































Learning. 








VISIT TO GRANDFATHER’S. 


It was August vacation. The term of 
the city grammar school was over, as was 
aso the much-talked-of exhibition. The 
medals had been awarded, the school dis- 
missed for five long weeks, and away ran 
the merry group, shouting and laughing 
aloud, glad enough to be once more free 
from the confinement of the school house. 
One would speak of his intended jaunt 
into the country, another of the “ nice times” 
the would have with her play-mates at 
home, but there was one voice above the 
rest, telling his classmates that he was go- 
depredl 48 0n a journey with his parents. He 
ater, also stated the route they were going to 


ings, } 
ig. F 
itly iD 





Perk #ke, and when asked by a larger scholar 

how he knew the route so accurately, re- 
2 tobe plied, “‘ Because I have looked on my at- 
t shou las every day for a week past, and found 


each place and its position; but I must 
1 hasten home for they might want my help 
insomething ;”’ and away he ran, now skip- 
ping, now jumping, now running at full 


a speed, and soon he was in the presence of 


‘. me I his mother. 

Pere He ascertained they were to start in 
shoe! ’ y 

8 all days ; overjoyed at the news, he ran 

yi o totell the neighbors, and never did merry 


feet trip so lightly o’er the ground as Char- 
lie Mendon’s. Happy was he, when he 
learned that they were to stop a week at 
his grandfather's. 

The morning at last arrived, upon which 
they were to start, and sweet was the 
thought that they should spend that night 
at their grandfather’s. The day was very 
warm, and the journey wearisome, and 
glad were they when they reached the 
Place of their destination and had retired 


idlenes 
Parent 

ep the 

ll. 

- Rule. 


vith (Hi to rest. The next day it was agreed that 
Jan of Wf they should all take a ride in the family 
4 from 0 Carriage, 

novel’ = A happy group was the Mendon family, 
ed It a8 they rode along, viewing the green 
+ hime fields, and the merry birds as they skipped 
and tO from bough to bough; and even the little 
ess, Wht dog Carlo, seemed to bound with renewed 


But'§ vigor. This was a great treat for Charlie, 
per WR and also for his younger brother and sis- 


was “| ter, for they had been long used to a pent 

, andE up city life. Each moment they passed at 

pin? gtandpa’s was one of joy and merriment. 
an 


But the week soon passed away, and they 
sone. § ‘Sumed their journey. Every day brought 
he keMi new scenes before them; new acquaint- 


and soon they bid good bye to all, and 
started for home, highly delighted with 
their journey. When school again com- 
menced, Charlie Mendon was in his old 
seat, improved in looks and health, and he 
resumed his studies with a determination 
to win the confidence and friendship of 
his teacher. 

But not all are like Charlie, for often 
have I heard both boys and girls exclaim, 
“T dread to go to school again; I can’t 
bear to be confined to the school-house.” 
But which, think you, will succeed best, 
and which will be most likely to get a 
medal another year—Charlie, or the boy 
who disliked to return to his studies? 

[ Reaper. 


Sabbath School. 


SABBATH SCHOLAR DROWNED. 


In Newburyport, on Friday, June 22, a 
number of boys were in the river Merri- 
mac, bathing. After being in some time, 
they came out and dressed themselves, and 
seeing some clothes remain there, they 
began to inquire whose they were, when it 
was found that one of their number was 
missing, having got into deep water with- 
out their knowledge, and drowned. He 
was a little boy, nearly eight years of age, 
whose name was Samuel Morrill. He was 
a member of the Green Street Baptist 
School of this town, and the last Sabbath 
he spent on earth, he was with his class. 
He came with a perfect lesson, as usual, 
for he loved the Sabbath school, and loved 
to talk of the truths of the Bible, and ask 
a great many questions about them. His 
questions were generally about heaven, 
and how to become good. His teacher 
told me, that he was as much interested 
as any scholar he ever had. Bright, cheer- 
ful, intelligent, but little did Samuel think 
when he then met the class, that it would 
be the last time he would sit with them, 
and talk of that Saviour who came into the 
world to seek and save sinners. Little did 
he think that when they met again, his 
little body would be engulfed in the deep 
water, away from mortal eyes, for it re- 
mained in the water four days before it 
was found. How uncertain is life! We 
see even little children suddenly and unex- 
pectedly removed from our midst. How 
important that all the children connected 
with Sabbath Schools should ask them- 
selves when they meet with their classes, 
will this be the last time that I shall be 
here? 

My dear children, if it had been you in- 
stead of little Samuel, what account would 
you give to God for all the instructions you 
have received? Have you improved or 
misimproved these precious privileges? If 
you have misimproved them thus far, now 
be wise, and ‘ Remember thy Creator in 
the days ofthy youth.” Treasure up the 
instructions imparted by your faithful teach- 
ers, and be guided by them. Then if you 
should be suddenly called away from earth 
and all your friends here, you will be pre- 
pared to meet a better friend in heaven, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and go where we 
trust little Samuel has gone. I have said 
he loved the Sabbath School ; he also loved 
the Bible, and to say his prayers morning 
and evening. He would raise his voice to 
God, and place his hands together as though 
he realized that he was addressing God. 

How little do teachers realize that they 
may be instructing some of their number 
for the last time; that when they next 
meet, it may be at the bar of God, there to 
give account for the way and manner in 
which they have discharged their duties. 
O, teachers, be wise, and faithfully dis- 
charge your duties, and the children com- 
mitted to your care may be given you as 
stars in the crown of rejoicing. [ Reaper. 




















Parental. 





CHILDREN OBEY YOUR PARENTS. 


The jail was a large, gloomy-looking 
stone building. The windows were made 
strong by great iron bars fastened across 
them. But the inside was the most gloomy. 
It was divided into very small rooms, only 
five feet wide, and eightlong. Each room 
had a cross-barred iron door, with strong 
bolts and locks, and when the jailor open- 
ed or shut the door, the hinges grated 








shee? ances were, formed, visits paid to old ones, 


frightfully on the ear. 


In one of the rooms of the jail was a 
young man, about twenty-eight years old. 
He had been found guilty of making and 
passing bad money, and the judge said he 
must go to State Prison, and stay there as 
long as he lived. But he was so sick that 
he could not be removed to the prison. 

Poor fellow! once he could play in the 
green fields, down by the cool spring, or 
under the shady trees around his father’s 


, house: or, when he was tired, he could go 


home and lay his head upon his mother’s 
knee, and rest himself; or if he was sick, 
she would sit by his bed and kindly nurse 
hims But now, how different! shut up 
in a dark and gloomy jail, with no one to 
care for him, and all around cursing and 
swearing, and making horrid noises. O, 
he felt very wretched. 

Said he, “I shall never be able to go 
to the State Prison, I am so sick. O! if I 
was only ready to die, it would not matter 
so much !” 

“* And are you not ready to die ?” 

“© O, no,” said he, “* I am afraid to die!” 

“ But why are you afraid to die?” 

“* Because I am such a sinner.” 

“There is hope, and mercy, and salva- 
tion for sinners, for the greatest of sinners, 
through Jesus Christ.” 

“IT have no hope. You may talk to me 
about Christ and salvation, but there is 
none for me, and that makes me afraid to 
die.” 

I talked to him sometime about his fa- 
ther; end when I spoke of his mother, 
then his lips trembled, and a single tear 
stole down his burning cheek. 

“Was not your mother a Christian ?” 

“O yes sir; and a good woman she 
was. Many and many a time she has 
warned me of this.” 

“Then you have had good religious in- 
struction, kind Christian parents, who, no 
doubt, often prayed for you, and taught 
you to pray?” 

“O yes, sir.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

Said the dying man, “I can answer you 
all in one word—I did not obey my pa- 
rents !”’ 

These were the last words he spoke to 
me. After saying a few words more to 
him, I came away, reflecting upon his aw- 
{yl condition, and the reason which he gave 
me for being in that dark and gloomy jail. 
‘I did not obey my parents.” 

F [S. S. Advocate. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


“My mother will read it to me,” said 
a little boy, who could not read, but who 
was begging his Sunday School teacher for 
a library book. 

‘“* And what makes you think your moth- 
er will leave her work, and spend her time 
in reading to you?” 

“‘ Because she always does,” replied the 
boy. ; 

To, it is just so. Mothers will do any 
thing and everything for the happiness of 
their children, but how few children are 
willing to do much to make a good moth- 
epthappy? They soon forget the tones of 
her gentle voice—the patience with which 
she heard all of their little tales of perplex- 
ity and disappointment—the sweet smile 
she gave them when they were obedient 
and good, and the faithful, but kind warn- 
ings and reproofs and corrections which 
she gave them when they did amiss. 

Do you want to know what it is worth 
to have a mother’s care and sympathy? 
Go and ask those children, who, a few 
weeks or months ago, followed all that 
was mortal of their own dear mother to 
the grave. Ask them what they would 
give, if they could again hear her voice and 
see her smile. 

Some children seem never to think of 
the care and anxiety which their parents 
have felt on their account, and of the many 
hours, and days, and nights they have 
given to make them comfortable and hap- 
py: They were all little helpless infants 
at first, and though they now run and 
jump, and fill the house with shouts of 
merriment, (often to the great incon- 
venience and pain of their mothers,) they 
were once held in the lap, and were car- 
ried in arms, and rocked or sung to sleep. 
When have they, or how can they, repay 
all this care and kindness? It ought to 
be done now, and can only be done by an 
obedient, submissive, and loving conduct 
every day and all day long. 











[ Youth's Penny Gaz. 
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Natural History. 








A MONKEY’S MEMORY. 


Authors generally seem to think that 
the monkey race are not capable of re- 
taining lasting impressions; but their 
memory is remarkably tenacious, when 
striking events call it into action. A mon- 
key which was permitted to run free, had 
frequently seen the men-servants in the 
great country kitchen, with its huge fire- 
place, take down a powder horn that stood 
on the chimney-piece, and throw a jfew 
grains into the fire, to make Jemima and 
the rest of the maids jump and scream, 
which they always did on such occasions 
very prettily. Pug watched his opportuni- 
ty, and when all was still, and he had the 
kitchen entirely to himself, he clambered 
up, got possession of the well-filled pow- 
der horn, perched himself very gingerly on 
one side of the horizontal wheels placed 
for the support of saucepans, right over the 
waning ashes of an almost extinct wood 
fire, screwed off the top of the horn, and 
reversed it over the grate. The explosion 
sent him half way up the chimney! Be- 
fore he was blown up, he was a snug, trim, 
well-conditioned monkey as you would wish 
to see on a summer’s day; he came down 
a carbonated nigger in miniature, in an av- 
alanche of burning soot. The thump with 
which he pitched upon the hot ashes in the 
midst of the general flare up, aroused him 
to asense of his condition. He was mis- 
sing for days. Hunger at last drove him 
forth, and he sneaked into the house close- 
singed, begrimmed, and looking scared and 
develish. He recovered with great care, 
but, like some other great personages, he 
never got over his sudden elevation and 
fall, but became a sadder if not a wiser 
monkey. Ifever Pug forgot himself, and 
was troublesome, you had only to take 
down a powderehorn in his presence, and 
he was off to his hole like a shot, scream- 
ing and clattering his jaws like a pair of 
castanets. 





AFFECTION OF BIRDS. 


Last week a blackbird and thrush were ob- 
served courageously fighting a cat belonging 
to a family at Newingtoon, striking their foe 
at all sides with their bills. The cat was com- 
pelled to retire, when the object of the birds’ 
anxiety was found to be a wounded thrush, upon 
which puss intended making a meal. he 
wounded warbler was removed, and its faith- 
ful guardians took their flight. [Eng. paper. 








Obituary. 








ASTEP FROM THE ALTAR TO THE 


TOMB. 


Bro. Lee:—On the evening of the 14th 
of December, 1848, I was called on to so- 
lemnize the rites of matrimony between a 
Mr. Hodges and a Miss Heath, of this city 
—Norfolk, Va. The evening was damp 
and gloomy; but on reaching the house at 
which the ceremony was to be performed, 
I found a gay and happy company assem- 
bled, in which, as is common on such oc- 
casions, the jest and the merry laugh were 
circulating freely. Bright faces and light 
hearts were around me. Young men in 
the strength of early youth were there; and 
blushing maidens, on whose fair brows the 
finger of care had left no trace, mingled in 
the dense little crowd. It was a happy 
and joyoushour. There was a momentary 
buzz and stir, and as silence again came 
over the company, there stood a delicate, 
pale-faced, young gentleman before me, be- 
side his trembling bride. He was just 
twenty-one, and she, perhaps not more 
than seventeen. What visions of happi- 
ness were dancing before them. I solem- 
nized the marriage rites, and saw them 
again mingle with the crowd. Hearty 
congratulations met them from every lip. 
The young man was again seated; and 
while others were giving utterance to the 
emotions which the occasion inspired, he 
was sedate, quiet, and, apparently almost 
sad. So he appeared to me. Ina few 
moments I retired. What think you were 
my feelings, when on the following Tues- 
day, I stood in the presence of many of 
the same young persons, and preached his 
funeral sermon! On Sunday night he 
died of an affection of the heart, under 





which he had been laboring for several 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION: 








years. ‘* What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue!’ Little did I think 
when I stood amid the festive scenes of the 
wedding occasion, I should so soon stand 
amid the mourners at his funeral. In his 
case, there was but a step from the altar to 
the grave. And what an affecting scene 
was that, when the cries of a bereaved 
mother, and the shrieks of a widowed bride, 
mingled over the same corpse! I shall 
never forget the hour, when that mother 
appealed to me, the next day after his bu- 
rial, in language like the following :—‘‘Oh, 
do say something to comfort me.” What 
could I say? It was a trying hour. May 
I never have another like it. ‘* He lacked 
but one thing,” said the agonized parent. 
He was moral, affectionate and kind; 
but he lacked one thing. Remember, 
thoughtless young man—and young wo- 
man, there may be but a step from the altar 
to the tomb. ‘“‘ Prepare to meet thy God.” 
Norfolk, Va. Jan. 1849. J. E. E. 
[Richmond Christian Advocate. 


Editorial. 
THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


“Tam never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

Among those mysterious influences which 
creep over the heart almost imperceptibly, and 
like the glad sunshine to the flowers, fill the 
soul of man with beauty, music is the most 
subtle, and at the same time, the most potent. 
No palace walls confine this heavenly influ- 
ence within the abodes of royalty. No wealth 
or rank can purchase for its owner the exclu- 
sive right to the luxury of hearing and enjoy- 
ing sweet music. 

The Italian peasant, and the Swiss moun- 
taineer, carol their songs to the free airs of 
Heaven, and the notes, borne on the gale to the 
ear of the passer, arrest his step, and send a 
thrill of pleasure through his veins. Nor does 
it need Italy’s sunny skies, nor the towering 
forms of the noble Alps, to waken the soul of 
music in the human heart. Wherever there is 
a sad heart to cheer, wherever there are 
souls swelling with desires which cannot be ex- 
pressed, and hopes which words would dese- 
crate in the description, there you may find 
music. The natural expression of sadness is 
music. The only relief a heart throbbing with 
emotions too deep for utterance can find, is to 
pour them forth in song. Music is not then 
the queeen of an hour, ruling to-day, and re- 
signing her sceptre to-morrow. Her throne in 
man’s heart is as lasting as hope and fear, joy 
and sadness; nay, as lasting as love itself; 
for “ music is the food of love.” 

What chord is it in our hearts which vi- 
brates so sensibly at the sound of sweet music ? 
Why does that hard, stern man, who seems to 
have encased himself in brazen walls against 
any approach from without, why does he stop 
and listen as the plaintive note of that song 
reaches his ear ? Surely, he heeds not those 
simple child-like words, the young girl sings. 
And yet he listens, that proud, stern man listens 
till the last note is ended, and then turns 
away that you may not see the tear he hastily 
brushes from his eye. Ah, that strain of mu- 
sic! His heart, closed against aught else, can- 
not resist its power, and the citadel, armed 
with pride and stern manliness, yields without 
a struggle, when the voice of music cries, 
* surrender.” 

In listening to some songs, how do the 
thoughts revert to the past, those by-gone hours 
of happiness, child-like, simple happiness, 
when we heard those strains from other lips, 
and when other hearts were beating neer us! 
This power of song to send us back through 
many years into the dim past, is a wondrous 
power. Associations cluster so thickly around 
those strains of music, that we seem, in hear- 
ing them, to lose all consciousness of the pres- 
ent, and to be living the past over again, in the 
midst of objects which belong only to the past. 

How blessed is this influence which music 
exerts over us! Everything in our daily life, 
tends to make us forget the past, and become 
only the drudges of the present hour. Few 

voices speak to our inner life. Few still so 
speak that we care to listen. But we feel the 
influence of music deep within our souls, pu- 
rifying, ennobling and strengthening our bet- 
ter natures, and ever whispering in our ears 
of that better land, where the song of gratitude 
never ceases.—M. W. D. {Olive Branch. 























THE CAUSE OF HIGH POSTAGE. 


One day last week, a bag weighing no less 
than eighty pounds, addressed to the Hon. Hen- 
ry Fes passed through the Post Office at 
Jonesville, Wisconsin. | How - many letters 
were subjected to a high postage to pay the 
expense of the transportation of that bag: 

[Baltimore Sun. 

This is only one of a great number of similar 
facts, which might be stated, showing the ine- 
quality of our present Post Office Law. A 
member of Congress can receive a bag of 
eighty pounds weight, by mail, free of charge, 
while a little child has to save its coppers, and 
pay 78 cents postage a year, for a Juvenile pa- 
per, less than a quarter part the size of the Po- 
litical papers. 

A friend has just now sent to the Editor of 
the Companion, a copy of a Speech delivered 
in Congress, Feb. 21, 1849, by Mr. Palfrey of 
Mass., in which'he proposes a Law to reduce 
Letter postage to a uniform rate of two cents 
on Letters of halfan ounce weight, and two 
cents more for each half ounce additional 
weight. 

Mr. Palfrey, in the opening of his Speech, 
says :-— 


The House will perceive, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill which I offer proposes reform in only 
two particulars, viz: 1. The establishment of a 
system of cheap, uniform, prepaid domestic 
letter postage. 2. The abolition of the privi- 
lege of franking. This is not, sir, because I 
think the postage reform ought to end with 
these provisions. I am satisfied that it ought 
not, and that it will not. we 


The closing paragraph is as follows :— 


Mr. Speaker, if I had time, which I have not, 
I should not know where to begin to enumer- 
ate the blessings of which this simple agency, 
of a reformed Postage system would be the 
certain source,—in such grandeur and beauty 
does the prospect open before one’s view. As 
to influence on more industrial prosperity, how 
mightily would it operate on the activity of bu- 
siness, and accordingly on the wealth of the 
nation! But this would not be the whole of 
the benefit, nor its best part. How would 
science, letters, invention, benevolent enter- 
prises, rejoice in this privilege of free commu- 
nication! What an intellectual action would 
it quicken in every class! I think very much 
of colleges. I dearly love common schools. 
But I shall not at. present, undertake to say 
that cheap Postage will not turn out to be an 
institution for Education more efficient than 
either. It would set every body to learning to 
read and write, who had not already learned ; 
and those who had, it would teach to describe, 
and narrate, and think, and would excite them 
to study and observe. I cannot tell how soon it 
might become a question whether the Mariner’s 
Compass or the art of Printing had changed 
the condition of man more than a good system 
of letter postage. Then as to its bearing on 
the cultivation of the character and affections ; 
no consideration could be more fit to be present- 
ed here, fora man must be far too stupid to 
have a place in this Hall, who does not see its 
profound and intimate connexion with all the 
sources of a nation’s best welfare. Friends, 
—brothers and sisters,—even parents and chil- 
dren,—separate, to pass the rest of their lives 
oper Why is it, that in time many become 
almost strangers to each other? Young men 
and women leave their homes for business, for 
service, for school. Why does not a letter sent 
and received two or three times a week,—every 
day, keep up their interest in their homes, ?- 
new constantly a pure enjoyment, and afford 
the best security against every moral danger ? 
Simply because it would cost too much time 
and money. But for that, the daily greeting 
of a written line while absent, would with most, 
or with many, be as regular as that of the gath- 
ering to the morning or the evening repast. 
Then would follow the better mutual acquaint- 
auce of citizens of different parts of the Repub- 
lic, cementing the political union through their 
free interchanges of thought, and multiplied 
social relations. But the subject opens too 
largely, and I forbear. Nevér was a simpler 
mechanism for working out great and good 
effects. A more beneficent agency of govern- 
ment can scarcely be imagined. And before 
long, this nation, and Christendom, will say so. 


This good law was not enacted. Every 
reader of Congress news, knows how the time 
was passed, which ought to have been occupied 
for the good of the people. 

We hope Mr. Palfrey’s law will be proposed 
again, and that “postage reforms” will not 
“end with these provisions.” We hope too 
that Members of Congress who do not support 
these reforms will be permitted by the people 


to stay at home, to attend to their private inter- 
ests. 


The Post Master General in his Annual 
Report to Congress, for 1848, says :— 

“The postage on newspapers is unequal 
and unjust to the publishers themselves. The 
same postage is charged on each, without re- 





gard to weight. Many of the larger class of 
papers weigh over two and a half ounces each, 
and pay but one cent anda half for any dis- 
tance over one hundred miles; and if charged 
as letter postage, would pay, under 300 miles, 
15 cents, and over, 30 cents. Other papers 
weigh as low as half an ounce—only one-fifth 
of that weight, and pay the same rates. Some 
of the larger periodicals weigh over 12 1-2 
ounces, and pay 14 1-2 cents over 100 miles ; 
and if charged with letter postage, would pay 
under 300 miles $1,30, and over $2,60. This 
inequality of tax on the different publications 
should be regulated in some way; and no rea- 
son is perceived why the postage should not be 
regulated by weight, as on letters.” 








Variety. 








WARNING TO CHILDREN, 


Do not quarrel with your schoolmates. At 
a school in Kentucky, a few weeks ago, the 
little Blackburns quarrelled with the little 
Steeles; and when they went to their respec- 
tive homes, the children of Mr. Blackburn told 
him what the Steeles had said and done. This 
made Mr. B. very angry. The children of 
Mr. Steele told him also about the conduct of 
the young Blackburns. 

The two fathers met. Mr. Blackburn had a 
whip; and, seizing Mr. S. by the collar, at- 
tempted to whip him. Mr. Steele drew a pis- 
tol, and shot him dead. 

Children, do you not pity the young Stceles 
and the young Blackburns? What a shame 
that they gave way to their passions! We fear 
that they were not fond of Sunday School, 
or of their Bible, or of other good books. If 
they loved that charming little book: “ Watts’ 
Divine Songs,” they would have remembered 
the song beginning— 

“Let dogs delight,” &c, 


Take warning, dear children. Do not in- 
dulge in fighting, quarrelling or tattling. 
pevereLny wseenreuny 


FIFTEEN YOUNG MEN. 


At a respectable boarding house in New 
York, a number of years ago, were fifteen young 
men. Six of them uniformly appeared at the 
breakfast table on Sabbath morning, shaved, 
dressed and prepared, as to their apparel, for 
attendance on. public worship, They also all 
actually attended, both forenoon and afternoon. 
All became highly respected and useful citi- 
zens. The other nine were ordinarily absent 
from the breakfast table on Sabbath morning. 
At noon they appeared at the dinner table, 
shaved and dressed in a decent manner. In 
the afternoon they went out, but not ordinarily 
to Church, nor were they usually seen in any 
place of public worship. One of them is now 
living, and in a reputable employment; the 
other eight became openly vicious. All failed 
in business, and are now dead. Several of 
them came to an untimely and awfully tragi- 
cal end. 

Many a man may say, as did a worthy and 
opulent citizen, “The keeping of the Sabbath 
saved me.” It will, if duly observed, save all, 
In the la age of its Author, “They shall 
ride upon the high places of the earth,” and he 
= feed them with the heritage of his peo- 
ple. 

> 


BEAUTIFUL SUPERSTITION. 


Among the superstitions of the Senecas, is 
one, which, for its singular beauty, should be 
well known. When a maiden dies, they im- 
prison a young bird until it first begins to try 
its power of song, and then loading it with 
kisses and caresses, they loose its bonds over 
her grave, in the belief that it will not fold its 
wings, neither close its eyes until it has flown 
to the spirit land, and delivered its precious 
burden of affection to the loved and lost. “It 
is not unfrequent,” says the Indian historian, 
“to see twenty or thirty birds let loose at once 
over one grave.” 

—< 


USEFULNESS OF SWALLOWS. 


While visiting a friend in the country, a 
few weeks since, we noticed, under the eaves 
ofa barn, near the dwelling, about fifty swal- 
lows’ nests. The bird was the Hirundo falva, 
or Cliff-swallow, of ornithologists. In most of 
the nests, there were young, and the old birds 
were very assiduous in providing them with 
food. We observed them at different times in 
the day, and not a minute elapsed in which one 
or more birds did not return to the nests with 
something for the young. Their food consist- 
ed of winged insects taken inthe air; and the 
numbers which were thus destroyed by this 
colony of swallows, must have amounted to 
thousands, each day. We were informed that 
no flies, or very few, were to be seen around 
the house or barn—the family and the domes- 
tic animals of the farm being thus freed from a 
disagreeable annoyance. 


—_—~+—_—_ 


THE ARTIST AND THE FOOTPAD. 


An artist was one night returning home over 
a lonely moor. He had given his cloak toa 
servant to bring after him, and set off alone. 
As he walked along, the stars twinkled, the 
night birds sang, the breezes whispered softly, 





and all was sweet. As he stepped musin; 
over the moor, he suddenly heard footsteps bg 
hind him. The Pap had a bad. reputatio, 
and the artist walked quicker, without turnin, 
round. “TI thought,” said he, “ the stars logit 
ed not so bright, and the darkness was not ¢, 
pleasant. I walked quicker and quicker, by 
still, close behind me was the pit-a-pat, pj 
pat. I began to run, but still pit-a-pat wag a 
my heels. I ran and ran, till quite out of brea} 
but gained nothing. At length, taking out » 
snuff-box, I emptied the contents into my righ 
hand, and turning suddenly round, threw the 
whole handfull into the face of my pursue, 
Who do you think it was? Why, my servant! 
[Travellee, 


—_@——_. 


LAUGHABLE INCIDENT. 


One day last week, two itinerant traveller, 
accompanied by an enormous bear, were cop. 
ing from Coventry, when bruin took it into his 
head to jump into a ditch. His keepers maj. 
every effort to get him out, but in vain. 4 
farmer’s servant coming with two horses, ly 
offered his assistance to displace the bear, by 
yoking his horses to him, and he was soon djs. 
placed, but in an instant gave a hideous roy, 
Away went the horses, with the bear secure 
behind, at full speed, leaving all parties far be. 
hind. A traveller coming up to them, the 
asked if he had seen a pair of horses with; 
bear along with them? “Yes,” replied the 
man, “ I did see the horses, but no bear—it was 
the devil driving the horses at the rate of twen. 
ty miles. an hour.” [English paper. 


———_—_—=s 

Wereuty Question.—If those cannot ex. 
pect to be crowned who strive, but not lawfil- 
ly, what must become of those who do no 
strive at all ? 








Poetry. 


PARTING WORDS. 
“ Praise God when I am gone.” 








I saw a dying maiden, 
As on her couch she lay, 
Spring’s early flowers beside her, 
And the birds upon the spray— 
The birds; whose warbled melodies 
Fell richly on her ear, 
Prelusive of that angel choir 
She was sosoon to hear. 


The joys of youth were round her, 
Love made her pathway fair; 
And hope from cold reality, 
Had felt no blight of care. 
Yet from each fond allurement 
She calmly turned away, 
And spoke of praise to those who mourn 
Her premature decay. 


List! list! her pale lip moveth, 
Bow down to catch its tone, 
Faint as the breeze that stirs the flowers, 
“ Praise God when Iam gone.” 
Yea, praise Him for her spotless life, 
In meek submission blest, 
And for the beauty of its close, 
‘So like a cradle rest. ° 


And though the wintry hearth-stone, 
The vine-encircled door, 
And all the cherished haunts of home, 
Must know her never more ; 
Yet, as a sacred signet-ring, 
*Grave ye that parting tone 
Deep on the tablet of the soul— 
“ Praise God when Iam gone.” 
Mrs. Sigourney. 





I WANT T0 GO HOME. 
BY R. COE, JR. 


“T want to go home!” saith a weary child, 
That hath lost its way in straying ; 
Ye may try in vain to calm its fears, 
Or wipe from its eyes the blinding tears, 
It looks in your face, still saying— 
“T want to go home!” 


“JT want to gohome!” saith a fair young bride, 
In anguish of spirit praying ; 
Her chosen hath broken the silver chord— 
Hath spoken a harsh and cruel word, 
And she now, alas! is saying— 
“T want to go home!” 


“{ want to go home!” saith a weary soul, 
Ever earnest thus ’tis praying, 
It weepeth a tear—heaveth a sigh— 
And upward glanceth with streaming eyé 
To its promised rest still saying— 
“] want to go home!” 





SMOKING IN FOLK’S PACES. 


I knew by the smoke that so lazily curled 
From his lips, twas a loafer I happened to meet, 
And I said, if a nuisance there be in the worl, 
*T was smoking cigars ina frequented street. 
*T was night, and the ladies were gliding around, 
And in many an eye shone the glittering teat 
But the loafer puffed on, and I heard not a soum! 
Save the short hacking cough, of each smoke 
smitten dear—JV; Y. Mirror. 








A wife once kissed her husband, and said she, 
“ My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee: 
Who ever knew a lady, guod or ill, 

Who did not love her own sweet will. 
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